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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cow/cr. 





ANXIOUS CONJECTUKES. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SFA. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISSING. 


“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 


—Shakespeare. 
OHN PETERSON informed his companion in a 
few words of the catastrophe which had happened 
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to the Daphne as far as the particulars were known 
to himself. Captain Chubb and those who were 
picked up with him by the American ship had been 
landed at NewYork, and had sent home letters. They 
might be expected to arrive in England themselves 
shortly, but having ‘ost everything when their ship 
went down, they were staying a short time at their 
first landing place to procure necessaries and to make 





arrangements for their passage home. Of the jolly- 
boat in which Charles Peterson and some of the crew 
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had taken refuge, there was no news whatever. The 
ship which rescued the one party had beaten about 
the spot for many days in séarch of the other, but 
without success, and had at last abandoned the 
attempt, being driven, however reluctantly, to the 
conclusion that the boat, which was a small one, 
must have foundered with her crew. "When this had 
been told, the two men walked on together for some 
distance in silence, each occupied with his own 
thoughts, and then separated. 

‘For his mother’s sake.” These words haunted 
them both. They had opened Mr. Adolphus’s eyes. 
He was not deceived by them. On the contrary, he 
began to understand now why it was that Amy Goldie 
had manifested so much interest in everything that 
concerned the Daphne and her living freight; why 
she had always turned the conversation in that direc- 
tion, asking so many questions about the captain, 
and the sea-going capabilities of the vessel, and the 
probable duration of the voyage, and the winds, and 
the weather, and a hundred other little contingencies. 
She had always told him that Mrs. Peterson liked to 
have information on these points, and he had good- 
naturedly made it is business to supply it, and had 
crammed up at the office in anticipation of her 
inquiries—‘‘ learning his catechism” he used to call 
it. He had more than once offered to accompany 
Amy to Mrs. Peterson’s house in order to satisfy her 
at first hand, but Miss Goldie would not allow that. 
Of course not. Her motive was clear enough now. 
She had made use of him only to quiet her own 
anxieties about another man. Mrs. Peterson could 
have heard everything that was to be told from her 
son John, who was well up in geography and all 
that, and would not have to learn his catechism on 
purpose. It was not merely for his mother’s sake, 
then, whatever Amy might have said, that she had 
shown so much interest about ‘‘ Charley,” and cer- 
tainly it was not on her account that she had be- 
trayed so much emotion. 

Mr. Adolphus had begun to think that he liked 
Amy Goldie, and that some day or other it was just 
possible she might like him. He had scarcely pro- 
posed this to himself as a tangible idea; but the 
germs of it had fixed themselves in his mind notwith- 
standing. He was glad now, he said to himself, that 
he had found out in time that she was fond of some 
one else. He was determined not to be jealous. He 
was heart-whole yet, or thought he was. It was a 
nuisance, to be sure, that Charles Peterson was away 
at sea, and in danger; if he had been here they 
might have had a fair field and no favour; but now 
he could not take a mean advantage of him, and he 
should have to keep at a distance from Colombo Villa 
until they knew how things would turn out. Per- 
haps Charles Peterson would return after all. He 
had never seen him; he wondered what sort of a man 
he was. Well; if he should come home again, as he 
hoped he would—he ought to hope that for his 
mother’s sake—if he should come home again—but 
what then? It would be soon enough to think about 
that when it happened. 

‘Oh, Charley, Charley!’’ It was curious how 
those words had sunk into Mr. Adolphus’s heart, 
and what pain they caused him. He might have 
been over head and ears in love with Amy Goldie, 
he said to himself; but no, he was not so far gone 
as all that. He would be on his guard, and not go 
near the villa again until something more should be 
known about “Charley.” He wished he could get 





| could not be done?” 
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the name out of his head. Charles was not a pretty 
name, but “Charley!” that was worse. But what 
did it signify? He had been very near making a 
fool of himself. He was glad he had been saved 
from that in time. 

He did not feel very glad, however, nor look very 
glad. On the contrary, he was, if he would have 
confessed it, wounded and restless and miserable, and 
walked about the muddy London streets in his dress 
boots half the night, repeating the same arguments 
and thinking the same thoughts over and over again. 
He was not in love with Amy Goldie; that was the 
burden of his song. And yet it had never occurred to 
him before, and: he could hardly bear to believe it 
now, that Amy Goldie might possibly be in love with 
some one else. 

Thoughts akin to these occurred for a moment to 
John Peterson, but were more quickly and easily 
dismissed. He could not forget Amy’s cry of distress, 
nor the tone in which she had in an unguarded 
moment uttered his brother’s name. To be sure, 
Charley was the name she had always heard him 
called by, and she had adopted it herself when they 
were younger; any othername would have been strange 
to her lips; still he felt sure that it was not really 
‘‘for his mother’s sake’ that she was so affected by 
the lamentable tidings he had brought. But John 
Peterson had long ago given up all pretensions of 
his own to Miss Goldie’s regard, and hated himself 
for ever having entertained such thoughts, however 
distantly and vaguely. The scene which he had 
just witnessed did not therefore dwell upon his mind 
more than a few minutes; his thoughts flew home- 
ward to his mother, waiting for him in her loneliness 
and anxiety, and to the question which he knew 
would meet him on his arrival—‘‘ Any news yet of 
Charley ?” 

The. anticipation of a painful scene with Mrs. 
Peterson made him almost forgetful for the moment 
of the anguish which he himself had suffered sinco 
the fatal letter came to hand that evening. For 
many days and weeks past he had been in a state of 
terrible suspense, tortured with grievous fears and 
bitter self-reproach about his brother. Now tho 
thing which he dreaded had come upon him, and ho 
wished, as ardently as it is possible for human heart 
to desire anything, that he and his brother could 
change places, though that brother might be dying 
of exposure and starvation on the sea, or sunk already 
in its lowest depths. But now the more immediate 
cause of his distress as he walked towards home, 
was the dreaded effect of the communication he had 
to make upon his mother. 

How should he tell her? How would she be able 
to bear it? Whatreproaches would she utter against 
him? and how righteously he had deserved them ! 
Every evening for weeks past Mrs. Peterson had 
watched for his return, hoping to hear some tidings of 
her absent son. ‘‘ Is it not very strange?” she would 
say. ‘‘ Ought we not to have had news of the ship’s 
arrival long ago? Can anything have gone wrong? 
Can anything have happened to him?” He had 
answered her as well as he could, but latterly these 
questions had been urged with increasing anxiety, 
and even with an air of suspicion, as if the mother 
fancied that the truth was being kept back from her. 
She had once been to the counting-house to inquire 
of the clerks, and had applied to more than one of 
her neighbours for their opinion ‘* whether something 
They had endeavoured to 
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A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 


soothe her fears, and had succeeded but imperfectly. 
How would she now bear to hear of the catastrophe 
which had happened to the ship, of the sufferings of 
those who had been rescued, and of the probable 
fate of those who were reported missing ? 

John Peterson turned aside before he reached his 
own door and walked to and fro, up one street and 
down another, not being able to summon courage 
for the painful task before him. At one time he 
thought he would go to Mr. Jones and get him to 
break the news to his mother, or he would defer it 
till to-morrow, and ask Mrs. Goldie to undertake the 
anxious duty. Perhaps by that time something 
more might be known. But what more could be 
expected? Would not the next information most 
probably confirm their gravest apprehensions, and 
take away the slight ground for hope which yet 
remained? And must not every day that should 
elapse in the meantime add to their anxieties? Then 
he felt ashamed of himself for seeking to avoid or to 
postpone this manifest duty, and resolved to go 
through with it at once, if only as a well-deserved 
penance for the part which he had taken in bringing 
about the terrible event which had to be communi- 
cated. But how should he doit? What might be 
the consequences? He had not resolved what to say 
or how to begin his unhappy story when he reached 
his home. His mother opened the door for him, 
and searched his face with her usual look of inquiry. 
She noticed that he was pale and grave, and followed 
him into the parlour without speaking. With all her 
anxiety she was sometimes afraid to ask John any 
question about his brother; for it was a sore subject 


_with him, and he had more than once answered her 


impatiently, laughing at her fears, or telling her not | 
to worry herself and him, and when there was news 


to tell he would tell it. She did not understand how 
deeply he was himself concerned and grieved about 
Charley, and thought him a little unfeeling. As he 
did not now speak to her or look at her, and seemed, 
as she fancied, nervous and uncomfortable, she could 
not refrain from saying, presently, ‘‘ Nothing has 
been heard yet, I suppose, about Charley ?” 
John shook his head. 
“Does not Mr. Goldie think it strange?” 
“ Perhaps he may. We must hear something soon, 
uw— 
“Tf what? Tell me, John. What does he think ? 
what does he say ?” 
“Don’t be alarmed, mother. 
ther ut first, as you know.” 
“Yes, Well?” 
“And the voyage was sure to be a slow one.” 
‘Ts that all you have to tell me?” 
“Mr. Goldie is anxious.about the ship, of course.”’ 
“Oh, John! you never told me that before. What 
has happened? You have heard something ! Where 
1s Charley ?”? 
“We must wait and hope. 
heard of soon.” 
; And then, little by little, he told her all he knew, 
insisting upon probabilities which his own reason 
enied, urging hopes which his own heart rejected, 
telling her of the multitude of ships which crossed 
and crowded the ocean, even to running one another 
down, and the almost certainty that the missing boat 
had been picked up by one or other of them, though 
it might be they would be landed on a distant shore 
without the means of sending a message home for 
weeks or months, perhaps,—till, as he argued with 


They had bad wea- 


Charley I trust will be 
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her and persuaded her, he began almost to feel tho 
renewing of hope within his own breast. He was 
astonished to see how his mother bore the tidings. 
He had feared that she would sink fainting into his 
arms, or that she would break forth into tears and re- 
proaches. But she knew in the moment of her own 
great anguish that he was suffering also. She could 
see how deeply the arrow of remorse and self-re- 
proach had penetrated into his heart; she felt that 
his pangs were even sharper and more grievous to be 
borne than her own, and she restrained herself for 
his sake. They mingled their tears and encouraged 
each other with their hopes alternately that evening, 
and were comforted. They knelt side by side and 
| hand in hand, and prayed silently, but with one 
heart, not only for their absent one, wherever he 
might be, but for each other. They felt, while they 
were thus looking up to God, that He was looking 
down upon their lost one; that He could hear their 
voice and his, could read the thoughts of both, and 
could answer them as He thought best, and that was a 
mighty link between them to bring them together 
again in another world if not in this. Nature would 
| break forth sometimes, and the poor mother, no doubt, 

in the loneliness of herchamber watered her couch with 
| her tears; but if one son was gone, she felt that she 
| had gained another, and there was a closer sympathy, 
| a deeper affection, between those two, or, at all 

events, a more cordial and comfortable expression of 
| it thenceforth than there had ever been before for 
| many years. 

The next morning Mrs. Peterson accompanied her - 
'son to town in the hope of hearing something more 
definite about the survivors of the Daphne, but there 
was nothing further to be told at present. The cap- 

_ tain and part of the crew were safe. Their name 
| were given, and Charley’s was not among them. O# 
| the rest-—those who had been in the jolly-boat—no 
| thing was known. They might, of course, have beer 
| picked up by some other vessel, or have roached 
land somewhere; but the probabilities were against 
| either conclusion, and if they were not heard of very 
| soon it was likely that they would never be heard of 
at all. 

Mrs. Goldie went to see Mrs. Peterson, and Amy 
accompanied her. The latter knew that she had be- 
_trayed her feelings, yet she hoped that neither John 
Peterson nor Mr. Adolphus had taken any notice of 

what had passed. The former must have been too 

much occupied with his own feelings, she felt sure ; 
| and the latter was not observant, and would most likely 
| think nothing about it. At all events it was better 
not to discontinue her visits to the widow just at pre- 
sent; so she went to her as usual, and spent the 
greater part of her time with her. They would pore 
over a map together, making out, as nearly as they 
could by latitude and longitude, where the ill-fated 
ship had met her doom, and marking how the land 
lay, and at what distance from the spot, and reckon- 
ing how long it would take for a boat to reach it. 
These and a great many other geographical and nau- 
tical questions, in which they were more often wrong 
than right, absorbed a great deal of their time, and 
they always rose up from their investigations with 
new hope. Neither of them would confess, at least, 
to the other, the anxious fear approaching to despair 
which generally took possession of them as soon as 
they were alone, or the heart-sickness with which, 








day after day and week afte: week, they waited 
vainly for any scrap of tidings. 
P 2 








CHAPTER XXIX.—AN EXPLOSION. 


§ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 
—Shakespeare. 


Ir was observed in Lombardy Court that Mr. Goldie 
had grown ten years older in his appearance since the 
loss of the Daphne. It was a matter of surprise to 
many that he should feel it so deeply. He had suf- 
fered more serious losses without seeming to be so 
much concerned aboutthem. Even now he wrapped 
himself up in his habitual reserve, and said very little 
to any one of the sorrow and anxiety which weighed 
upon him; but his form was more bowed and his 
step less firm than it used to be; and though he 
came regularly and punctually to the office, yet he 
was slow about his work, blundered occasionally, was 
lull of apprehension, and rather deaf, and got on 
altogether very indifferently. 

‘¢ People can’t bear these things so well when they 
are getting into years,’’ Mr. Jones said to one of his 
quniors; ‘‘and Mr. Goldie is not at all the sort of 
man you would think from seeing him as you do. 
He has a very feeling heart, though he does not show 
it to everybody.” 

It was quite true that Mr. Goldie did not show his 
tenderness of feeling to everybody. Mr. Jones him- 
self had been a great many years in finding it out. If 
the routine of the office had not been disturbed by 
Mr. Peterson’s death and the inconveniences which 
ensued, the crust of Mr. Goldie’s feelings might have 
been still unbroken, and their existence still unsus- 
aw It was plain, however, that the old merchant 

ad been terribly cut up by the catastrophe of the 
Daphne ; and as he was known to have shown sym- 
pathy and kindness towards Jack Salter’s mother and 
others who were plunged into distress and mourning 
by the event, they gave him credit for kind and gentle 
feelings, and looked upon him, when he came to the 
office or spoke to any of them, with respect and sym- 
pathy. 

Meeting John Peterson upon the stairs one day 
as he was slowly mounting them, Mr. Goldie took 
his arm, and, leaning upon it, led him into his 
own room, and there gave him some papers - to 
arrange and scme letters to write. John thought that 
Mr. Goldie had avoided him of late ; but after this he 
seemed to like to have him with him, and often sent 
for him to sit in his room and assist him with his 
correspondence. One reason for this manifestation of 
regard was that the old merchant had heard from his 
wife how kindly the young man was behaving towards 
his mother, and how bitterly he reproached himself for 
having been the cause of his brother’s untimely fate. 
Mr. Goldie did not, of course, know all the ins and outs 
of that business, nor had he any idea of the motives 
which had prevailed with John Peterson in the choice 
of his situation. He had been told only that John was 
sorry and ashamed of himself for having chosen to 
remain at home when his brother was so much less 
fitted than himself to encounter the hardships of 
the sea. Perhaps Mr. Goldie felt his own con- 
science relieved by finding that another was ready 
to share the burden with him. At all events he 
began to entertain kindly feelings towards young 
John Peterson, and resolved to help him forward 
and to give him a higher place in the office, though 
he had been in it so short a time, and so to make 
some compensation for the unrequited services of 
his father. He soon discovered that the young 
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man had made excellent use of his time since he 
entered the counting-house. His previous education 
had stood him in good stead; and he had applied 
himself from the first with energy and patience to 
master every detail of the business with the deliberate 
intention, as we have seen, of supplanting Mr. Hux- 
table. He was able, therefore, to be of great use to 
his principal; and his cheerful and obliging man- 
ner, free from obtrusiveness, and so different from 
what Mr. Goldie had been led to expect from his first 
interview with him, reminded him of his old manager, 
to whom the young man bore a marked resemblance, 
also, in feature and in voice. 

But for these tokens of preference and esteem on 
the part of his principal, John Peterson would per- 
haps have ceased to feel much interest in the busi- 
ness. He had entirely laid aside all his ambitious 
projects, and only held his situation as a matter of 
duty, and for the sake of the weekly pay which was 
necessary for his mother’s support and for his own. 
He could no longer think with complacency of hold- 
ing a permanent position in that house; still less 
could he look forward to the prize which he had 
once proposed to himself, with a determination to win 
it; namely, to become a partner, and the son-in-law 
of his employer. He hated himself when he thought 
of the selfishness and ambition which had at ono 
time governed his actions; and if he had had no one 
depending upon him would have thrown up the situ- 
ation which had become so distasteful to him, and 
would have gone away into the wide world to look 
for his brother, and, if possible, to escape from him- 
self. Now, however, he began to feel pleased and 
flattered by Mr. Goldie’s attention to him, and did 
his best to serve him. The character of the elder 
man, as well as that of the younger, was softened by 
the sorrow which they shared; and there were ties of 
sympathy between them of which they both became 
more sensible day after day. 

Of course all this was very annoying and offensive 
to Mr. Huxtable, who did not fail to let his vexation 
appear. But John took very little notice of him, 
though, being still under his orders, he was obliged 
to submit to him as manager, in the general conduct 
of his work. 

One day, however, it would seem that Mr. Huxtable 
could nolonger put up with Mr. Goldie’s interference 
with his routine. He had offered to assist his chief 
with some intricate calculations, and had been told 
to send Mr. Peterson up instead. He had obeyed 
with a good grace outwardly, but with resentment in 
his heart; and soon afterwards, when Mr. Goldie 
went out, leaving John at work in his room, Mr. 
Huxtable opened the door and began to attack him. 

“Have you not got a desk of your own to work 
at?” he asked. 

‘“‘Yes,” said John. 
present.” ’ 

‘“You seem to make yourself at home in this 
room.” 

“T should feel more at home in it if you would 
not interrupt me. I have got some difficult figures 
to look over, and shall make some horrible blunder if 
Iam disturbed. That is why Mr. Goldie told me to 
remain here in his absence.” : 

‘“‘Tf there is any fear of that, I had better take it 
in hand myself. You can go downstairs.” 

“Certainly not,” said John. ‘It is my work, 
and I mean to do it, if you will only go away and 
give me a chance.” 


“This is my desk for the 
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A STORY OF THE 


‘You forget yourself, sir,” said the manager. 

John looked up impatiently, but made no answer. 
The manager stood behind him looking over ‘his 
shoulder and counting up some of the figures aloud. 

“‘T can’t stand this,” said John Peterson; and 
gathering up his papers he went round to the other 
side of the table and sat down in Mr. Goldie’s chair, 
which was so placed that no one could intrude or get 
behind it. 

‘« Well!” said Mr. Huxtable ; ‘‘ that is significant. 
I always thought you meant to slip into your master’s 
place, and now you have done it.” 

“I wish you would slip into yours,” said John, 
oeginning to lose his temper. ‘‘ If you have not got 
anything of importance to attend to, I have.” 

‘Who is to be master here, then, you or 1?” 

‘‘ Neither you nor I at present.” 

‘It’s plain that there will not be room for both of 
us in the office much longer, if things are to go on 
thus.” 

‘“‘T am not going to leave it,” said John. 

‘‘T wonder you can bear to stay in it,”” Mr. Hux- 
table replied, ‘ after all that has occurred.” 

John went on with his accounts, or tried to do so, 
for he was determined to avoid further altercation 
with this man, if possible. But Mr. Huxtable’s 
wrath had been nursed for many weeks, and now 
that it had begun to work, it was like the breaking 
forth of water: he only grew more angry at John’s 
apparent indifference, and was resolved to “have it 
out with him.” 

“Considering how it was that you first put your 
foot into this place, it surprises me that you should 
like to stay in it. Everybody says the same.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘*'You know what I mean; the situation was in- 
tended for your brother. You took it for yourself.” 

John Peterson looked up from his desk, as pale as 
death; he had told himself this often enough of late. 
Ever since he had begun to feel uneasy about his 
brother’s fate the thought had scarcely been absent 
at any time from his mind. But to be told it by 
another, and in this taunting way, was almost more 
than he could endure. Shame, anger, remorse, strove 
together within him; he clenched his teeth and 
fingers closely, but bowed his head and was silent. 

‘*You know it is true,” Mr. Huxtable went on, 
seeing that his taunt had struck home, and fancying 
that he had gained the upper hand. ‘ You know it 
is true; you took the place for yourself, and let your 
brother go away to his death.” 

John Peterson breathed with difficulty, but he con- 
strained himself still. He had deserved this reproach, 

and he would try to bear it. Besides, he dared not 
move or speak lest the devil which was striving 
within him should impel him to spring upon that 
man and half kill him. 

“To his death, I say!” Huxtable continued, 
pleased to see how the object of his vituperation was 
cowed. ‘To his death! for’ of course he is dead. 
But what care you while you can keep his place and 
play the master in it?” 

Mr. Huxtable was looking at his victim with a 
cruel sneer upon his face, triumphing in the effect 
which he fancied he had produced upon him. But 
he had scarcely uttered the last word when John 
Peterson bounded from his seat, placed his foot upon 
Mr. Goldie’s table, sprang over it, and precipitated 
himself upon his opponent—or would have done so 








CITY AND THE SEA. 


entirely by surprise, he struck first against the door- 
post, rebounded thence to the wall, and then flew 
downstairs, three or four steps at a time, alighting 
on the door-mat on his hands and knees, bruised and 
bleeding, and breathless with astonishment and 
terror. The clerks came out in a great hurry to look 
at him, Mr. Jones following more slowly, while from 
the landing above Mr. Adolphus looked down, with 
his hands in his pockets, remarking quietly, ‘‘ Come, 
I say—don’t you know—is that what you call— 
commerce ? ” 

‘‘What has happened, Mr. Huxtable?” Mr. 
Jones inquired; ‘are you hurt?” 

‘< Yes,” said the manager, ‘it’s a mercy I’m not 
killed ! ” 

The young men looked at each other significantly, 
as if they were not quite so sure about that. 

‘‘ Who did it?” Mr. Adolphus asked, descending 
the stairs, and looking coolly on. ‘Was it Mr. 
Goldie ?” 

‘““No!” roared Huxtable, ‘‘ you know it was not.” 

‘You came out of his room, don’t you know.” 

At that moment Mr. Goldie entered the house. 
‘‘What is all this?” he asked, very much as- 
tonished. 

Mr. Huxtable sat down upon the stairs, and began 
in a lamentable tone to give his version of the en- 
counter, waxing louder and more truculent as he 
went on, and declaring that either he or that young 
man must leave the office that very day and hour. 

‘Did he strike you?”’’ Mr. Goldie asked, not 
knowing what to think of the matter. 

‘Yes, sir—no, sir; he sprang at me like a wild 
cat. He must be mad, sir; mad!” 

Mr. Goldie mounted the stairs slowly; things had 
come to a pretty pass, he thought to himself. A dis- 
turbance of this kind in his office, which had always 
been exemplary for its respectability and quietness ! 
This could never have happened in Mr. Peterson’s 
time. 

Mr. Huxtable remained sitting upon the stairs, 
Mr. Jones having brought him a glass of water, and 
the clerks still looking on, whispering and winking 
at each other. 

“Take a jujube,” said Mr. Adolphus, politely. 
Not a muscle of his face moved as he offered the 
sweetmeat, and Mr. Huxtable, who looked at him 
sharply, could not be sure whether he was laughing 
at him or not. 

“You never were very good friends, you and 
Peterson. It’s a pity, don’t you know. It was too 
bad of Peterson, 1 must confess; but I dare say he 
won’t do it again. It was all very well to dissemble 
his love, but he shouldn’t have kicked you down- 
stairs.” 

“He did nothing of the kind, Mr. Adolphus. 
Keep your remarks to yourself, if you please.” 

So saying, Mr. Huxtable rose with as much 
dignity as he could assume, from his perch on the 
lowest stair but one, and retired to his own office. 
Meantime Mr. Goldie reached his room and opened 
the door. The floor was strewed with papers, the 

table was a mass of confusion, and there, at the 
end of it, sat John Peterson, his face buried in his 
hands, sobbing convulsively, and the tears running 
through his fingers. 

Mr. Goldie closed the door and sat down without 
a word, waiting till his young clerk should be suffi- 
ciently recovered to offer an explanation. But John 
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had not the latter started back and fled. Taken 


Peterson offered none ; he could not bring himself to 
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repeat the cruel taunts which had so exasperated 
him. There was enough truth in them to make him 
feel the humiliation far too keenly to wish that they 
should be re-spoken or discussed. Nor did he suppose 
that anything he could say would be accepted as a 
sufficient excuse for the violence of which he had 
been guilty. He contented himself, therefore, with 
apologising very humbly and earnestly to Mr. Goldie 
for the disrespect which he had shown towards himself 
by giving way to his passion in his house. 

‘* How is it that you cannot agree with Mr. Hux- 
table ?”’ said the merchant, gravely. 

‘* How should I agree with a dog that bites me?” 
John Peterson replied. ‘ But I beg your pardon 
again, Mr. Goldie; I am sorry I forgot myself in 
your presence.” 

‘*You place me in a great difficulty,” said Mr. 
Goldie. 

‘*T know it. I will relieve you from it; but there 
is only one way. Mr. Huxtable has said that he and 
I cannot remain together in this house; that was 
before this happened. There can no longer be any 
doubt about it. With your permission, I will go.” 

‘“‘T shall be sorry to part with you; I do not quite 
see the necessity. Mr. Huxtable must, of course, be 
supported in his position. You admit that you have 
done wrong; you must apologise.” 

‘IT cannot do that,” said John, decidedly. 

‘Don’t say so; there is nothing derogatory to a 
young man in acknowledging that he has lost his 
temper and acted improperly.” 

‘‘I do acknowledge it, Mr. Goldie, but not to Mr. 
Huxtable. You would not ask me to do so if you 
knew all; and yet I cannot tell you. I will leave 
the office and find some other occupation.” 

‘*Mr. Jones, who is as old, or older, than myself, 
yielded to my wish, and resolved to submit to Mr. 
Huxtable for my sake. Will not you do the same? 
I ask it.” 

“Tt would be in vain, Mr. Goldie.” 

‘Go, then,” said the merchant, with a sigh; ‘(I 
have done wrong, perhaps, to propose that you should 
stay ; it is altogether contrary to my habit. You had 
better leave at once.” 

Mr. Goldie turned away without another word, 
and John Peterson immediately quitted the room and 
the house. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
FAITHFUL BIRD-COMPANIONS. 


HERE are warm hearts within feathered bosoms— 

tiny breasts throb with love as truly as the greatest. 
Little hearts contain a world of genuine glowing 
affection, so expansive as to be large enough inno- 
cently to embrace, not only the members of their 
own species, but even higher orders of creatures. 
Many instances might easily be quoted to show that 
birds, like other animals, care for more than their 
mere daily food. They bestow much love in return 
for a little kindness, and are capable of deep attach- 
ment. They possess that grateful, confiding, unsel- 
fish trust which many a man and many a woman 
may envy. Their singleness of goodwill affords us 
all a lesson. It rises to admiring adoration, and 
where this is rudely thwarted the agony is acute, be- 
coming heart-breaking if continued. 
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ANECDOTES. 


A feathered friend of mine has just been bringing 
this before my notice. She evidently bids me dwell 
upon the theme, but for her I should not now be 
touching upon it. 

My winged companion, whose horny powerful 
beak could easily excise from my arm or hand as I 
write a good instalment of such substance as Shylock 
might demand, thinks proper to act quite differently; 
and that for the best of reasons—viz., the one 
already given. She loves me too well to harm me, 
and her beak bestows upon me the gentlest of 
caresses. She has been pillowing her head upon my 
neck, and has just made a flight from my shoulder to 
the topmost row of books beside me. There she 
has made choice of a little volume suited to her mind, 
a small thin book of four leaves. Nipping this, she 
flaps her wings and drops it; and then, anticipating 
my command, distinctly utters the words, ‘‘Go in! 
go in!” and flies ‘to cage.” I pick up the little 
book, and find that my loving friend, who has so 
suddenly affected literature, has left the unmistake- 
able evidence of her approval of the tome by biting 
through the upper corner. Twin triangular holes 
now adorn both covers—this is Poll’s mark. Poll, I 
forgive you, for the book is intact, and you have 
made a good selection, as becomes a sensible bird. 
Its narrative was not printed for public criticism. 
It is endorsed, ‘For private circulation only,” but 
surely it need no longer be kept back! 

Perhaps there are many of you, my readers, who 
may be the better for its perusal, so Poll shall have 
the honour of laying it open to you all. The writer 
of the little book was one possessed of much learn- 
ing and profound experience in many things. Pon- 
derous volumes which he wrote, giving the results of 
his valuable researches in mineralogy in various 
parts of the world, are held as of the highest autho- 
rity, and are used as works of reference by those 
who study such subjects most deeply and are con- 
cerned in them most practically. 

William Jory Henwood,* F.R.s., who during his 
declining years was loaded with the highest honours 
learned societies could bestow in recognition of his 
services to mineralogical science, wrote this little 
work which Poll has now so curiously brought before 
us. It is entitled ‘‘ A Companion in Solitude.” 

The worthy writer states: ‘‘During my sojourn in 
Brazil an English resident at Gongo Soco presented 
one of my little household with a specimen of the merlo 
(merula minor), a jet-black bird about the size of a 
starling, which had been taken from the nest whilst 
yet unable to feed himself or to fly. Thus early, 
however, he bathed after every meal. Showing no 
disposition to wander, he was never caged, but 
hopped and fluttered about the premises at will. It 
was impossible not to notice habits so unlike those of 
any other bird I had ever seen, and the interest I 
felt seemed to awaken some corresponding feeling in 
him, for he accompanied me through the garden and 
returned with me to the house. The little basket in 
which he had always slept was now placed at night 
within reach of my bed. At dawn he awoke me by 
the rustling of his feathers, and if I had not left the 
bed at sunrise he hopped to the pillow and pulled my 
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* Author of “ Metalliferous Deposits,” etc., etc. The narrative first 
appeared in a note appended to his essay on “‘Detrital Tin-ore.” He 
was some time Her Majesty’s Assay Master of Tin in the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Mr. Henwood 
on one occasion was awarded a gold medal and a large sum of money as 
a prize in recognition of his geological attainments. Being then in the 
enjoyment of sufficient means he caused the pecuniary part of the reward 











to be handed to a competitor who required it more than himself. 
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hair or tugged at my nightcap. Whilst I dressed he 
sat on the sill of the open window, and poured forth 
bis sweet morning song. 

‘‘When I left the house he betook himself to the 
garden, where he adroitly seized, and heartily fed on, 
grubs, insects, and worms, disturbed by the rake or 
unearthed by the shovel of the workman; great part 
of his time he sat and sang amongst the palms, 
bananas, and orange-trees, paying, however, occa- 
sional visits to the kitchen, where he helped himself 
to whatever he fancied. He bathed frequently in a 
little pool which he had dug for his own use in the 
gravelly bed of a rill which wound through the 
grounds. Sometimes he associated with other birds 
which frequented the place, but, being rather pug- 
nacious, 1 believe he more frequently drove them 
away. 

‘‘On returning to breakfast or dinner I called or 
whistled to him; and if at hand he immediately 
hopped on my stick when held out to him, or 
perched on my shoulder or on my head; if farther 
distant he instantly replied, and I had scarcely seated 
myself before he would dart through an open window 
or between the branches of the flowering shrubs which 
shaded the verandah, and, almost brushing my face 
with his wings, alight on the table before me. 

‘“‘ He fed off the edge of my plate on small bits of 
meat with crumbs of bread and potato; but if he 
desired anything else he did not hesitate to take it. 

‘ After he had finished his meal he placed himself 
(most inconveniently) between me and my plate, and 
was instantly asleep. His nap, however, was but of 
a few minutes, and on awaking he either {flitted 
about the room, occasionally catching flies, or walked 
the table, sometimes throwing knives and forks on the 
floor, but in preference pulling the spoon out of the 
mustard, and, as if conscious of having transgressed, 
screeching as he fluttered out of reach. On my 
leaving the breakfast-table he usually played about 


me for a few minutes, and then flew off to his bath | 


in the garden. When ale was taken at dinner, he 
watched the bubbles as they rose, and quickly peeped 
over the rim of the glass to see them burst in succes- 
sion at the surface. But before the cloth was 
removed, and whilst the sun was still shining, he 
became drowsy, and chattered for his basket, hopped 
into it as soon as it was brought, and was asleep in a 
moment. 

“ He was always the first to welcome me home from 
journeys, which sometimes involved an absence of a 
day or two; and if, as was not uncommonly the case, 
urgent business compelled my instant attention, a 
tug at my hair or a pinch of the ear reminded me 
that I had not acknowledged his greeting. On one 
occasion, however, I did not return for nearly a week, 
and to my surprise he was not present to receive me 
on my arrival. It appeared that for three or four 
days after my departure he continued to take his 
meals and to sleep in my bedroom as usual. He 
then discontinued his visits to the house, yet had 
been seen two or three times in the garden, but after- 
wards all trace of him had been lost. 

‘“‘Grieved, not unnaturally, at the disappearance of 
so interesting a favourite, I visited every walk we had 
usually taken together through the grounds, but 
without receiving a reply to the call which heretofore 
had brought him instantly to my side. 

“At length I caught a faint note, which was repeated 
when I called again. This led me to an unfrequented 
part of the garden, where my poor little shrunken 
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bird, his glossy plumage soiled and rumpled, his 
bright eyes half closed and dim, crept feebly from 
beneath a fallen banana leaf, and, with every demon- 
stration of pleasure, once more took his place on my 
walking-stick. On returning to the house, he re- 
sumed his station at the table, and again occupied 
his basket in my bedroom. 

“My pretty, engaging, and affectionate companion 
died whilst moulting, and was buried beneath a 
flowering shrub which he had loved to frequent. 

‘His grave was the last spot I visited in Brazil, 
and I still preserve the spray from which he carolled 
and a feather of his wing.” 

% % * % 

Years have passed away; not only has the littlo 
bird ceased to pine, but its beloved master, who 
loved it so tenderly, has gone to his rest. For a long 
while a painful malady had precluded him from en- 
joying a recumbent posture. One night he was 
placed in his pillowed chair as usual, and left alone 
as he desired. Morning came, and it was found that 
he had breathed his last. 

In that night of solitude he had no earthly com: 
panion. The Great and Holy One was with him, in 
whom he had long trusted. His summons had been 
long expected ; He took him unto Himself. 

Westheath, Bodmin. W. JAGO. 


PUFFIN-CATCHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Everybody who has visited one of our large 
nurseries of rock-breeding sea-fowl in England or 
Scotland, knows the dapper little puffin, with its squat 
body, its short fin-like wings, and its brilliant bill. 
When I was in Scotland a short time ago, a well- 
known naturalist related to me a story which a man 
who collected birds and eggs for him in some of the 
wild districts on the west coast had told him. An 
individual pulled a puffin out of a hole where, it 
seems, there were several others—(puflins nest in 
holes)—and the aforesaid bird seized hold, with the 
vice-like grip of his hard bill, of his neighbour, who 
in turn seized hold of the next, and he in turn of the 





| next, and he of the next, and so a whole string of 
| reluctant puffins were drawn out of the hole, and 
| finally came the climax in the shape of a rabbit at 
| the end of them! 
By way of a pendant to this story, allow me to 
give a translation in rhyme from an old Norse work 
| by a gentleman well versed in the tongue of that 
| land, with which I was favoured a short time ago, 
| and which bears strong testimony, in the form of 
| corroborative evidence, to my friend’s Scottish col- 


| lector :-— 


How THEY cATcit PuFFINS IN NORDLAND. 
(From Peter Dass, 1695.) 


For the peasants who know how to butter their muffins 
Have an excellent plan for cajoling the puffins 
By means of dogs broken with care, 
And also so small that they easily creep 
Into crevices never so narrow and deep, 
And draw out the birds from their lair. 


Now when the first bird feels this underground rangei 
Have him tight by the neck, and his life is in danger 
(For the dog begins pulling amain), 
The bird next behind gets him fast by the tail, 
And the third, and so on,—not a puffin will fail 
As long as there’s one in the train. 
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And so from some chink in the rocks on the shore, 
Twelve, thirteen, aye, fourteen, and frequently more, 
Will this little dog easily tear away. 
He does all the work, and the peasant himself 
Has only to stand by and collar the pelf, 
As much as he’s able to bear away. 


Northrepps, Norwich. J. H. GURNEY, JUN. 





BUSINESS HABITS. 


MONG the pictures of special interest in the 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Aca- 
demy this year, was Wilkie’s ‘‘ Letter of Introduc- 
tion,”’ painted in 1814, two years after Wilkie 
exhibited his pictures in Pall Mall, when a distraint 
for rent was laid on the exhibition room, which is 
supposed to have suggested the subject for one of the 
painter’s most famous compositions. The painter was 
then at his best, had just recovered his full vigour of 
youth and power, and had not yet been tempted into 
alien ways by ambition and ill-judged imitation. 
The picture was painted in the same year that the 
‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff’’ was exhibited, and is said to 
represent the painter’s own reception, when he first 
came to town, by Caleb Whiteford, the wit and in- 
ventor of ‘‘ cross readings.’”’ It is recorded that when 
Whiteford asked the painter his age David prefaced 
his answer with his usual cautious ‘‘ Really, now ;” 
when the wit turned on him with the sourly-sus- 
picious look he wears in the picture. Wilkie took 
note, it is said, for future use, of the desk, the 
docketed papers, the sword hanging from the wall, 
and the China jar on the floor, all characteristic. He 
has given force to the old gentleman’s look by the 
introduction of the dog, sniffing about the very un- 
gainly-looking young stranger. It is likely enough 
that the furniture and accessories in the picture were 
ainted from some of the old plenishing of Cults 
ane, then newly installed in the new home in 


Phillimore Place, of which Wilkie had taken posses- 
sion with his lately widowed mother and unmarried 


sister. The picture bore comparison for finish and 
delicacy with any of the Dutch work in the room, 
receiving little aid from chiaro oscuro, being broadly 
lighted throughout. 

This suggestive ‘‘ Letter of Introduction” may 
prepare the way for a few hints here that may be 
serviceable to young men on taking their first step in 
life. We are indebted for them to an address de- 
livered by Mr. David Dickson to the Edinburgh 
Booksellers and Stationers’ Literary Association. 


Most of the work to be done in this world is 
of an everyday and commonplace kind. Accord- 
ingly, the men and women in it are mostly of 
ordinary and moderate abilities. There are some 
heroes and men of genius, but these are few and far 
between. There would, no doubt, be more of them 
if they were wanted. The world is wretched, not for 
want of talents, but for want of goodness ; and there- 
fore we should long for the better doing of everyday 
and commonplace duties. To be able to raise the 
standard in this is really to bless mankind. 

Let us think of our own individual experience. 
We may have it in our power, once or twice in our 
lives, to do a great service to our fellow-men—to do 
them some signal benefit, or save them from some 
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tremendous evil. Yet, is not our life chiefly filled up 
with a daily routine of common, everyday duties? 
On the quiet and faithful discharge of these depends 
our usefulness in the world. 

What we call business habits are those habits 
which go to regulate the everyday business of life. 
These habits are to be specially used in doing the 
business of our particular tradeor profession. If we 
do not do that well we cannot expect to do well any- 
thing else. Let me refer, first, to one habit of mind in- 
dispensable to success and usefulness in life—I mean, 
the power or habit of continuous attention to a subject. 
Demosthenes was asked to define wherein lay the 
elements of great oratory. He defined them as, 
Ist, Action; 2nd, Action; 3rd, Action. So I might 
almost say of a good business man that his three 
qualifications were Attention, Attention, Attention. 
The habit of continuous attention to one subject or 
business, and earnestness in it, is a great power to 
any man for good or evil. As a business qualifica- 
tion it brings a great price in the market. Let young 
men first, then, train their minds to this habit; it is 
literally invaluable. 

Let me now mention some of what I would call 
good business habits. And I begin with thorough- 
ness in our work. ‘‘ What thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” This implies everything 
being well done, and also everything being finished. 
That text has often struck me as a remarkable 
one, ‘‘Not slothful in business.” It means that 
our business is not to be done superficially or 
listlessly. The chief secret of success in business 
lies in painstaking attention to details, not in bright 
thoughts or lucky hits. There is a love of excite- 
ment and a love of indolence which are often found 
together in the same person. It is a dull thing to 
plod on day after day at details of duty. There is no 
excitement in it, and it implies continuous hard work. 
It is wonderful how much thinking any duty, though 
apparently simple, really requires, if it is to be well 
done. And then we should finish what we begin. We 
should keep hold of the thread till it is knotted. If we 
do not finish it, somebody will have to begin at the 
beginning, and perhaps not do the work so well. 
Much of our daily comfort depends upon finishing 
work we are at. Alas, alas! how-many fine schemes 
are entered on but never finished—letters begun and 
left—books begun to be read and unfinished. 

Again, our work should be done methodically. 
‘Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
For effective work in any department, this is 
indispensable. Method in our work implies that 
we plan out and arrange each day’s work. Some 
people do this on the tablet of their memory; 
but I think this is a bad plan. Your mind has 
other things to do. These diaries with dates, now 
so common, are very useful for this purpose. I 
find it best to enter in the morning, under the date, 
everything which should be done that day—letters, 
engagements, or calls. The page becomes in this way 
a kind of record of what has been done. At the close 
of the day I score it through, carrying forward what 
could not be done to-day. There is a great pleasure 
in thus working to a plan. 

Method in business implies also that we have a 
place for everything, and everything in its place. 

The evil with most systematic people is, that they 
too often retain and arrange what they ought to put 
away. They arrange everything—books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, letters, and scraps, of high or low degree, 
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—filling boxes and bookcases with useless lumber, all 
arranged, but all gathering dust, to the horror of 
their wife, when they get one. Experience leads me 
to say that we should durn a great many of the letters 
we receive after we have done with them, especially 
many of those marked ‘ Private,” or ‘Private and 
confidential.” As executor of an aged friend, I was 
authorised to dispose of all her letters, of which there 
was a great quantity, for she had kept all she got. 
Unfortunately she had been a great confidante in 
family disputes, and I found as much combustible 
material in these boxes of old letters as would have 
set twenty kindreds by the ears. The gossip and little 
bits of bad humour would, if spread abroad, have set 
a whole country side on fire. If we keep our hands 
and our houses clearer of useless letters, books, and 
papers, we shall have more room and time for ar- 
ranging what is really worth keeping. We fancy that 
this or that thing will be interesting and useful either 
to ourselves or posterity. As for ourselves, twenty or 
thirty years make a wonderful difference in our esti- 
mate of the importance of local or passing events. 
And as to posterity, they will, we must charitably 
hope, have something better to do than read old 
letters. 

We must beware of over-arrangement, and too 
much subdivision. Our conscience, perhaps, has been 
long uneasy over a disordered desk or bookcase, and 
we resolve to rise to neglected duty. As if to revenge 
ourselves upon ourselves, we set about a laborious 
and microscopic subdivision. We make innumerable 
divisions and subdivisions in our plan—as many 
pigeon-holes as there are squares in a printer’s type 
case. This is a great mistake; the system will not 
last long. Every plan we adopt for the regulation 
either of ourselves, or our books and papers, must be 
easily workable. Such a plan is better than one 
theoretically more perfect and comprehensive. Life 
is short, and we have no time in this busy world for 
needlessly minute plans, which are apt to degenerate 
into mere trifling and fiddle-faddle. 

As a place for everything is good, so we should try 
to have a time for everything. Let the very day of 
the week, or the time of the day, be a milestone, as 
it were, on our road, reminding us of some duty. To 
have thus our time allocated we shall find a great 
help. Do not, however, allow method to be your 
master instead of your servant. At any time be 
ready, at an emergency, when a more pressing duty 
calls, to give up any plan or habit of work, that you 
may do a greater good. Be ready, at a moment’s 
notice, for any special duty that may emerge—say 
for doing lasting good to the bodies or souls of men, 
—and you will be the readier for this if you are, in 
your ordinary work, orderly and methodical. 

We should work promptly. ‘Work while it is 
called To-Day.” Procrastination is indeed the thief 
of time. How well if all of us who used to write this 
in our copy-books at school would remember it all 
our lives. Some people seem to have lost half-an- 
hour when young, and are running all their lives 
after it to make it up, but without success. Whether 
it be for kirk or market, coach, steamer, or railway, 
they are either just a little too late, or they fret every 
one about them by being almost too late. There is a 
great pleasure in business, promptly done, but these 
people lose all this enjoyment. The railway system 
will help our education in this respect. Being a large 
system, it is obliged to imitate the grand operations 
of God in nature, which all keep their time. It 





would never do for the sun, moon, and stars to carry 
Things 


on their business as many men do theirs. 
would soon come to a dead lock. 

There is a story told of an English envoy to some 
half-civilised nation. He had promised to arrive by 
a certain day, but was two days behind his time. 
When he arrived he found they had gone into mourn- 
ing, believing he must be dead—such respect had 
they for an Englishman’s honour and truthfulness! 

Men often spend busy days and sleepless nights, 
that they may hoard up money for their children, 
thinking to serve the next generation. They forget 
that God would have every man to serve his own 
generation. In like manner, if we put off doing the 
duties of to-day till to-morrow, we forget that that is 
not God’s time, and He will have other duties ready 
for us to-morrow. Many duties fall upon us all from 
time to time that are in themselves disagreeable, 
sometimes even painful. Let us feel sure that they 
will not become less so by being delayed. Like 
doubtful debts in our ledger, they will not improve 
by keeping. The only pleasure we can have out of 
disagreeable duties is got by doing them at once. 

Our letters need not be long. A dilatory habit 
often finds excuse to itself in the absurd notion that 
it is of no use writing unless we can send off a long 
letter. In business letters much can be said in a few 
lines, and in letters of friendship it is better to ex- 
change more frequent letters, even though they are 
shorter, than to write long letters less frequently. 
As a rule, we should answer business letters on the 
day we receive them, if they require an answer. 
The oft-quoted experience of the Duke of Wellington 
was, that he owed his position to answering every 
letter in course of post. His letters were usually 
shorter than ours need to be, but there would be 
many more of them. With the view of testing the 
truth of this saying, I wrote once, when a lad, to the 
Duke, and got an answer in course of post. 

As I am referring to facility in note-writing as a 
valuable business habit, I will run the risk of being 
considered to wander from my subject, if I express 
my admiration of good penmanship. It is strange 
how bad spelling is looked upon as a mark of ill 
breeding, while bad writing is not so thought of. 
Young men often spoil their hand early in life by 
note-taking, or other rapid performances. It is very 
provoking, if we can help it, to cause such waste of 
time in deciphering bad writing, leading, it may be, 
to serious mistakes. It would be much better for 
us to write our letters in the manner of half-text 
copies ! 

The next business habit to which I shall refer is 
Perseverance. ‘‘Yedid run well, who did hinder you!” 
After a little while any occupation loses its novelty, 
and then is the time for self-control to exercise its 
influence. With rare exceptions men will be success- 
ful in any prudent work they undertake, provided 
they keep long enough at it. In all work there is a 
sowing time and a reaping time. We would fain 
sever the distance between these two, but in so doing 
we would lose a precious part of our training. 
“Enduring,” ‘ continuing,” ‘‘ watching unto,” 


‘looking for and hasting unto,” show us the kind of | 


discipline we shall see the wisdom of more when we 
are out of the smoke and din of this fight of faith. 
It is wonderful what perseverance will do in every 
department of human duty. Let a man have a good 
idea, and keep at it, be it great or small, and it will 
rise to importance, and most likely he will rise with 
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it. It is a noble sight to see a man full of a good 
idea on any subject, and bending his whole energies 
to the os out of it—persevering amid ridicule, 
neglect, and difficulties of all kinds. The cases are 
rare in which success does not ultimately follow such 
a course. 

Further, we should take no more in hand than we 
can do well. Idleness, and half idleness, do more evil in 
the world than overwork. For every man we know 
who has been hurt by too much work, we know several 
who have been hurt by having too little. A healthy 
mind and body, with temperate habits, and naturally 
active, will get through a great deal in a day, and be 
all the better for it, provided it is done systematically 
and rationally. But if a man trifles all the day, and 
works half the night, he is injured. But we do not 
admit that hard work has done it; no, by no means. 
Many have blamed hard work for their bad health 
who should have blamed their own bad management. 
Yet, on the other hand, we should not go on under- 
taking duty upon duty. While we are willing for 
work, let us beware of that facility of character which 
may lead us to say yes when we ought to say no. Let 
us keep to certain departments of duty, and concen- 
trate our efforts on them. Providence has placed 
certain things around us, and given us tastes and 
abilities in particular directions. These are what our 
hand findeth to do. If we spread our time and at- 
tention over too many subjects or schemes—for doing 
good, for example,—we shall fritter them away to 
nothing. A Jack-of-all-trades will be a master of 
none. If concentrated on one object, even moderate 
abilities will bear down on it with vast force. These 


are all commonplace truths ; how much more useful 
should we be if we acted on them. Some young men 
are connected with too many associations. 


This in- 
jures the associations, because the responsibility for 
them is felt too slightly by each member; and it 
injures the individual, because it accustoms him to a 
superficial and apparent activity which is not real, 
and, besides, is more excitement than work. There 
must be more unity of effort on the part of men who 
profess to be living in earnest, and the efforts will be 
steadier and stronger. 

One practical hint I would like to give. When 
asked to help in any good work, make a wide and 
cautious distinction between requests for casual aid 
in one present effort, and those for continuous work. 
Of the former class of duties, a good and healthy worker 
can get through many. But it is a more serious 
thing to undertake any continuous work, and it 
should be well considered before we agree to do so. 

We'should be always doing something. ‘‘ Brethren, 
the time is short ;” let us be saving of it. It ismore 
precious than either gold or silver, for if we lose them 
we can recover them again, but not so our precious 
time. Many take no care of their money till it is 
nearly done, and many others do the same with their 
time. While avoiding that fidgety restlessness, love of 
excitement, and absence of repose of character to be 
found in some men, and so painful to themselves 
and to those about them, let us train ourselves to the 
habit of never trifling, but being always occupied with 
some useful thing or other. Do we sometimes say, 
when we are very busy, ‘‘O for forty-eight hours in 
every day instead of twenty-four.” Rather let us so 
use every hour that we shall lengthen it out to two. 

We should do our work heartily and cheerfully. 
You may think I am digressing from my subject, 
“ Business habits,” into what may be more properly 





designated ‘‘ Good habits.” Now I maintain, on the 
contrary, that heartiness and cheerfulness in our 
work is a business habit which every young man 
should endeavour to form. We are to do our busi- 
ness heartily, because we like it; and if we do not 
like it, it is a great pity we ever chose it. And we 
are to do it heartily for His sake who has put us in 
it, and appointed the bounds of our habitation. 

Politeness is a business habit very intimately con- 
nected both with success and usefulness. ‘‘ Be pitiful, 
be courteous,” says the apostle. You will not 
be long engaged in the battle of life before you see 
the marvellous power of civility and politeness in 
business. - In showing kindness to, and seeking the 
good of others, forget self and your own importance, 
and you will get as much respect and honour in the 
world as is good for you, and perhaps more. 

Having made remarks on qualifications ordinarily 
included in the term “business habits,” I should 
like to refer to one or two other points bearing on 
the probable success and usefulness of young men of 
business. 

Cultivate earnestness of motive, which will greatly 
help the power of attention. A warm, earnest man, 
even though he often blunders, will do more than a 
frigid, wise man, both for himself and the world. As 
Richard Cecil says:—‘‘ The state of the world is 
such, and so much depends on action, that everything 
seems to say loudly to every man, ‘ Do something— 
do it.’”’ 

Economy must be practised from beginning to end. 
Let it be shown in self-denial. ‘‘A penny is the 
seed of a pound’—‘‘A penny saved is a penny 
gained.” These are true maxims; use them, how- 
ever, but do not abuse them. Avoid shabbiness, and 
the saving of money by taking little advantages and 
the making of over-hard bargains. True economy 
in business disowns shabbiness as a relative. One 
who practises economy does not need to be shabby. 

Young men, let your purpose in life be, not making 
money, but serving God. If riches increase, set not 
your heart on them, for covetousness isidolatry. And 
yet how common it is to meet with men who show, 
by actions if not by words, that they intend to wait 
till they are rich before they begin to serve God. 
That means that they will wait till their hearts are 
withered up by avarice. Some years ago I was con- 
sulted by a rich man who had been gathering up 
money all his life. His anxious question was, how 
he could save the large legacy-duty which would be 
payable at his death? I told him I could at once 
suggest a plan for this, viz., giving away his money tn 
his lifetime ; this was the only honest way of avoiding 
the expense. He thought for a little, and then said, 
with mournful truthfulness, ‘‘No, no, I never thought 
of that; but it won’t do, for I would like to die 
rich.” 

I close these remarks by saying—Be decided as 
to the one thing needful. It is a poor, stupid, 
uncomfortable, unmanly life, to be halting between 
the two opinions. Be not only decided, but consis- 
tent. The world will be the better for your profession 
of faith only in so far as it is backed up, and proved 
to be true and real, by your daily life. The tear and 
wear of an active business life strips of all shams 
and pretences. Nothing will stand long but what is 
genuine, and the world knows pretty well the ring 
of the true metal. Yet, though not hypocrites, men 
may be very inconsistent, and make others to offend. 
Try, therefore, to adorn the doctrine by your lips and 
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your life telling the same story. Not content with 
the ‘ true,’ ‘‘ honest,” and ‘‘just,”’ try to practise 
“things lovely and of good report.” Diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, be willing that others 
should live and prosper as well as yourself; even 
sometimes help a poor, struggling brother in trade 
by a good word for him. 





OBELISKS AND OUR NEEDLE. 


| agg is beyond all contradiction the native land 

of obelisks. In the valley of the Nile their 
antiquity dates back to at least the Fourth Dynasty, 
to which Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
belonged. In those remote times they were not un- 
frequently placed in pairs in front of the tombs. 
These must be regarded as private obelisks, such as 
during all after-ages of Egyptian antiquity were to 
be found in like positions, and even in the gardens 
of rich men’s houses. But they were also seen from 
the oldest times surmounting truncated pyramids, 
and in such cases they must necessarily be deemed 
Pharaonic erections. Dr. Birch has thrown out the 
very probable suggestion, that the truncated pyramids 
still existing, of which there are several, may all 
originally have borne obelisks on their summits. 
This fact of the association, from the earliest times, 
of pyramid and obelisk, as parts of one and the 
same building, at once disposes of the plausible 
theory which has been broached, that all the pyra- 
mids were on the western bank of the river, and all 
the obelisks on the eastern. Even for later ages this 
ingenious generalisation is not found to hold good. 
The little pyramid which formed the indispensable 
crown of every obelisk is another striking proof of 
the close relationship from the first between the two 
kinds of monuments. In some of the sculptured 
representations of truncated pyramids bearing 
obelisks a solar orb is observed on the apex of the 
pyramidion. This points pretty clearly to a common 
connection of both with the worship of the sun. 
There can be no doubt indeed that in sdéme few 
instances obelisks were reared in honour of lunar 
divinities. Such was the god Thoth, the tutelary of 
Hermopolis the Greater, in Lower Egypt, to which 
city originally belonged the pair of small obelisks 
made of greenish-black basalt, which are now to be 
seen in the British Museum. They were found at 
Cairo, and are inscribed with the royal rings of Nec- 
tanebus 1, who reigned in the former half of the 
fourth century before the Christian era. To the moon 
was also sacred the smaller of the two obelisks set up 
in the Hippodrome of Constantinople; but this was 
quite an exceptional usage. According to the classical 
writers, the re-dedications inscribed by the Roman 
emperors on the pedestals of the obelisks which they 
brought from Egypt, and the Egyptian sacred 
writings, such as the famous Book of the Dead, the 
almost uniform rule was to consecrate them to the 
sun god. Heliopolis, as the Greeks named “ the city 
of the sun,” the On of the Bible, which was the great 
seat of his worship in Lower Egypt, is called in the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions ‘‘the city of obelisks.” 
Thebes, where they must have been anciently quite 
as numerous, was the chosen dwelling of Amon Ra, 
Amon the sun god. A third great focus for obelisks 
was Tanis, the Biblical Zoan, which, from the days of 
the Hyksho dominion in Egypt, was also the hearth 
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of Baal, the Asiatic sun god, over the site of whose 
ruined temple the fragments of ten or a dozen of these 
huge monoliths lie scattered to this day. 

Zoan must have been the point of transition whence 
the fashion of erecting monuments of the kind, which 
had already ceased to be of an exclusively religious 
character, and had become more and more prized by 
kings as triumphal columns of their glory, passed 
over the Egyptian borders into the great Eastern 
monarchies. The oldest examples yet known are the 
black obelisk from Nimroud, on which Shalmaneser 
11 records, amongst his other triumphs, his exaction 
of tribute from Jehu, King of Israel ; and another in 
limestone, set up by the Assyria monarch’s royal 
father, Assurnazirpal. Both are in the British 
Museum, as well as the fragments of a second obelisk 
erected by Assurnazirpal. In the seventh century 
before Christ the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, in his 
war against Urdumane, the nephew of the Ethiopian 
Pharaoh Tirhakah, captured a pair of Theban obelisks, 
and transported them to Nineveh. Thisis the earliest 
recorded instance of the expatriation of such mono- 
liths from their African fatherland. 

The oldest Egyptian obelisks seem to have been 
uninscribed, and this is expressly remarked by Pliny 
of one set up by Phios, a Pharaoh assigned by 
Manetho to the Sixth Dynasty. Butat least as early 
as the Twelfth Dynasty, whose first king, User- 
tasen 1, erected at On, or Heliopolis, what is com- 
monly deemed the oldest known monument of the 
kind now existing, it became customary to beautify 
them with hieroglyphical legends of a tenor more or 
less historical. The most notable exception amongst 
those left us is the Vatican obelisk at Rome, which 
in all likelihood was left unfinished by the Pharaoh 


who quarried it, and whose work a sluggish or un- 
friendly successor declined to complete. Indeed, so 
essential was an inscription deemed in the end that 
obelisks are said to be known in the Coptic tongue 


by the name deri anshat, or ‘“‘ written columns.” It 
should be added that one of a pair of obelisks bearing 
the names and titles of a Pharaoh Antef, belonging 
to the Tenth Dynasty, has lately been discovered by 

Mariette Bey at El Assasif, and that in the British 
Museum is preserved the pyramidion of another 
obelisk inscribed with the cartouche of a different 
Antef, but a Pharaoh of the same dynasty. The 
epoch of the written obelisks is thus pushed back 
several generations before Usertasen r. 

_ Nearly all the known obelisks, whether still stand- 
ing or prostrate on Egyptian soil, or adorning the 
European capitals to which they have been trans- 
ported in times more or less modern, are made of red 
or flame-coloured granite, perhaps owing to their 
béing meant to represent, as Pliny says they were, 
each one a ray of the sun god to whom it was 
dedicated, and as whose idol it was actually wor- 
shipped. These solar rays in stone were all cut 
from the same quarries, those of Syene, the modern 
Assouan, 700 miles up the Nile, where the first 
cataracts marked, just under the tropic, the southern 
limit of Egypt. The god’s devotees would have 
scorned to save themselves trouble or cost by piecing 
together the imitative ray, and so these tapering 
rectangular prisms were all monoliths, or each of one 
single stone. 

_ Such a monolith, but more gigantic in its propor- 
tions than any obelisk now standing on the earth, 
still lies in its quarry at Assouan. Its exposed sides 
are squared, and the grooves are already cut into 
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which were to be forced the wedges destined to 
sunder it from the living rock. According to Mr. 
Dixon, the contractor for the removal of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, this unborn Titan is 120 feet long by 11 feet 
broad at the base. 

The Lateran obelisk at Rome, the tallest erect one 
of the family, is but 105 feet 7 inches high. Altoge- 
ther, twelve obelisks are reckoned to Rome, but of 
these four only, or perhaps five, belong to the class 
called colossal, of which there are no more than a 
dozen or soin all. The Roman quaternion are the 
“Lateran, the Vatican, already mentioned, the Flami- 
nian, and lastly (unless we add as a fifth the 
Pamphilian), that in the Piazza di Monte Citorio. 
The Pamphilian rises a few feet above the some- 
what arbitrary but useful minimum height of fifty 
proposed by Professor Wilson for this class. But 
the consideration that it is most likely not of purely 
Egyptian origin seems to exclude it. 

To New Rome, or Constantinople, belongs one of 
the giants. This is the greater of the two Constan- 
tinopolitan obelisks, known as that of the Atmeidan 
or Hippodrome. It is now not much more than fifty 
feet high, but seems to have lost its lower end. It 
could hardly, however, have been at any time the 
mate of the towering Lateran obelisk, as Professor 
Wilson makes it when he describes these two as 
being the pair called Pharaoh’s Needles, which 
originally stood at Heliopolis, as the Lateran and 
Atmeidan inscriptions prove they are both of Theban 
origin. Moreover, the Arabian physician and tra- 
veller, Abdallatif, to whose ‘‘ History of Egypt,” 
written A.D. 1203, we owe the first mention of 
Pharaoh’s Needles at Heliopolis, himself saw them 
still there, whereas the Lateran obelisk was brought 
to Rome by the Emperor Constantius in the middle 
of the fourth century, and the Atmeidan to Constan- 
tinople by Theodosius 11 in the former half of the 
fifth. It is but right to add that Professor Wilson, 
to whom the nation owes so much for the noble part 
he has borne in the rescue of Cleopatra’s Needle 
from a barbarous doom, did not start this error, 
although his charming writings on the subject have 
done much to popularise it. He is quite right in 
describing both the Atmeidan monolith and the 
Lateran as monuments of the glory of Thothmes 1m, 
the Pharaoh who set up the pair at Heliopolis, which 
were destined to be known many ages afterwards as 
Cleopatra’s Needles, but to whom the City of the 
Sun owed no others that we know of. 

The Needle still standing at Alexandria belongs to 
Egypt’s five remaining obelisks of the colossal order, 
as does that of Osortasen 1, the only stone left to 
point out the site of On, whose priest, Potipherah, 
gave his daughter Asenath to Joseph. The other 
three are all to be seen in the two Arab villages, 
Luxor and Karnak, which flout with their rags and 
squalor the faded glories of Eastern Thebes. The 
Luxor monolith is the twin sister of that which now 
adorns the Place de la Concorde at Paris, and is of 
about the same height as the latter, which is seventy- 
six and a half-feet. Down to 1831, when the French 
engineer Lebas began his operations for the removal 
of the western obelisk to the capital of his country, 
Egypt could still boast of a pair still standing in 
their original position. It was the rule to set up the 
Egyptian obelisks in pairs, one monolith to the right 
and the other to.the left of some pyloned entrance to 
atemple. The Luxor twins had been thus posted by 
the great Ramses 11, the undoubted Sesostris of the 
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ancient writers, whose hieroglyphic legends both 
bear, as if to do duty as sentinels before a temple 
on that spot. At Karnak, the site of that enormous 
Theban cathedral, a mile and a half in circumference, 
known as the great temple of Amon Ra, two obelisks 
are still standing to represent each another pair. 
The fragments of their shattered companions lie on 
the ground beside them. One of the erect obelisks 
is about seventy-five feet high, and, as the inscrip- 
tions testify, is the work of Thothmes 1. His mascu- 
line daughter, the Pharaoness Hatasu—or Amenses, 
as Manetho calls her—set up the other pair. Her 
hieroglyphs describe them as gilded throughout. 
Sho says she began the work in her fifteenth 
year, on the first day of the sixth month, and 
finished it in her sixteenth, on the last day of 
the twelfth month, ‘‘making seven months from 
its commencement in the quarry.” The height of 
her remaining obelisk is variously estimated at 
a little less or a little more than a hundred 
feet. Since it seems self-evident that the quarrying, 
polishing, and engraving of a pair of such monster 
monoliths, together with their transport from Syene, 
must have taken far longer than that short space of 
time, it is concluded that these boastful words of the 
pedestal inscription are to be understood of the 
transport only. The shaft inscription says they were 
set up on the First of the Festivals of the Thirty-year 
Cycle, a date which has an important bearing on that 
of the original erection at Heliopolis, by her young 
brother Thothmes ur, of the pair which now interests 
us all so much under the name of Cleopatra’s Needles. 
Mariette Bey has found the stumps of another pair 
of Hatasu’s obelisks in front of a magnificent palace 
which she built in Western Thebes, a clear proof, 
were there no others, that these monoliths were not 
limited to the eastern banks of the Nile. Under 
this Amazon sovereign, who both dresses and talks 
as a man, we behold with amazement the first Egyp- 
tian sea-fleet. We see her thirty-oared galleys under 
sail navigating the Red Sea, taking tribute from 
Arabia Felix, passing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
doubling Cape Guardafui, the easternmost horn of 
Africa, and returning freighted with gums, perfumes, 
incense-trees, ebony, ivory, stibium, gold, emeralds, 
panther-skins, horns, dog-headed apes, and baboons. 


The monuments attest her contemporaneous reign | 


with her younger brother, Thothmes 11, up to her 
sixteenth year at least, as reckoned by herself, from 
the accession of her husband and elder brother, 
Thothmes 11, whose name and reign, although origin- 
ally both given by Manetho, have now dropped out of 
his text. The dropped name was most likely a re- 
petition of Chenebron, as the historian calls Thoth- 
mes 1, after a monumental appellation common to 
the father with his elder son and next successor, and 
borne by no other Pharaoh. The dropped reign 
may be restored from the traces left in the muddled 
text as one year and nine months. Manetho made 
the queen’s reign outlast his by 24 years and a 
month. Then to Thothmes 11, whose combined 
throne and family names, Men-shper-Ra Thothmes, 
on the Needles and the other monuments, he Hellen- 
ised into his Mesphra-Tuthmosis, he gave 29 years 
and 10 months. This gives from the death of the 
elder brother to that of the younger an interval of 
53 years and 11 months, and we know from the 
monuments that the reign of Thothmes mm, who 
always reckoned from the death of his brother 
Thothmes 11, was exactly 53 Egyptian years (none of 
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which were leap), 10 months, and 26 days. It is 
found, moreover, by several converging lines of 
astronomical proof that his brother must have died 
May the 7th, B.c. 1515, and he himself March 21st, 
B.c. 1461. These necessary details may seem less 
irksome to the reader when he is reminded that, 
according to the accomplished Egyptologist who edits 
what is known as the ‘“‘ Speaker’s Commentary on the 
Bible,” Thothmes 1 is none other than the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Canon Cook has forgotten to strengthen 
his array of ingenious and forcible arguments by the 
testimony of the Greeco-Egyptian writer Artapanos, 
who lived 2,000 years ago. Artapanos says the 
Heliopolitan tradition dated the event under a second 
Chenephres, which is quite as good a Greek transcript 
as Manetho’s Chenebron of the monumental name 
borne precisely by the First and Second Thothmes, 
and, as already said, by no other Pharaoh. Apart, 
however, from this momentous question, these facts 
and figures will be soon seen to have a most important 
bearing on the exact date of the first erection of that 
pair of Needles one of which now at last, after so 
many risks run and surmounted, has happily reached 
our shores. What if they should enable us to deter- 
mine the very day on which not they only, but also the 
golden obelisks of Hatasu, were set up, and to prove 
that one and the same great festival witnessed tho 
twofold inauguration ? 

It must be owned that his pair, although rightly 
assigned to the colossal order, are quite dwarfed by 
hers. Our rose-granite monolith is 68 feet 5} inches 
long from its lowest extremity to the point of its 
pyramidion; not more, perhaps, than two-thirds the 
length of hers. The breadth of our obelisk at its 
widest part, the base, is 7 feet 10} inches on two of 
its opposite sides, and 7 feet 5 inches on the other 
two. From its greatest width it tapers, as it ascends, 
to a breadth of between 4 and 5 feet at the top of the 
shaft, and then contracts into the small pyramid, 
called, from the Greek diminutive of that word, its 
pyramidion, which rises 7} feet. The thick end is 
rounded at the corners, like that of the standing 
obelisk at Alexandria, an examination of which latter 
shows that this was done to fit the shaft to the bronze 
crabs on which it was supported after its removal to 
| that city. Our monolith weighs 186 tons, and its 
cubical measurement is 2,529 feet. 

The pyramidion sculptures and legends are the 
| work of Thothmes 111, as well as the middle column 
| of hieroglyphs on each side of each obelisk. Ramses 
|11, two or three centuries afterwards, added the 
| lateral shaft inscriptions. Our engraving reproduces 
from a photograph the sculptures on one side of our 
needle. An account of these, after Dr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, will give a fair enough idea of the 
whole. This side has been pitched upon as the most 
important, from its giving the authentic record of the 
erection of this pair of obelisks. On the pyramidion 
the god Tum, the deified setting sun, as worshipped 
at Heliopolis, is seen seated on a throne, holding the 
symbol of life in his right hand, and the god-sceptre 
in his left. He is receiving the offering of water from 
Thothmes 11, represented as a sphinx reposing on 
a kind, of edifice shaped like that containing the 
Pharaoh’s palatial name. He faces Tum, and holds 
in each paw a jar of water. There are here seven 
vertical lines of. hieroglyphs. These refer to Tum, 
calling him ‘ Tum, lord of On (Heliopolis), above all 








the gods, the great god, lord of the great house . 
temple of the sun god).”” The other four lines relate 
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to Thothmes and his act of worship :—“ The gift of 
fresh water by the good god (the deified king), lord 
of the two countries, Men-shper-Ra (the king’s throne 
name), giver of eternal life.” Within the edifice 
bearing the recumbent royal sphinx is inscribed the 
Pharaoh’s palatial name: — ‘‘The Powerful Bull, 
crowned in Western Thebes, the son of the sun, 
Thothmes.” In front of the sphinx is the legend :— 
‘The offering of pure water.” The shaft inscription 
of Thothmes reads :—‘‘ The Horus (Apollo), lord of 
the upper and lower country. The Powerful Bull, 
crowned in Western Thebes, has made his monument 
to his father Harmakhis ; he has set up to him two 
great obelisks, capped with gold, on the First of the 
Festivals of the Thirty-year Cycle. According to his 
wish he did it, the son of the sun, Thothmes, beloved 
of Harmakhis, ever living.” Harmakhis, or Apollo 
in the horizon, is another form of the Heliopolitan 
sun god. 

It will be seen that Hatasu’s obelisks, besides 
dwarfing her brother’s in size, eclipsed them in splen- 
dour. Hers glittered with gold all over; his were 
only capped with gold. The great Lateran obelisk 
at Rome affords proof positive of his purpose, though 
left unaccomplished in his lifetime, to redress the 
balance in some fashion. It is still the tallest in the 
world, being 105 feet 7 inches high, and is known to 


inscriptions. In these he tells us it was in fulfilment 


A ; . onion a 
of his father’s vow, thirty-five years after they were | spirit of scientific generosity, permitted the disentombment 
On any reckoning, they | t 


begun by the quarrymen. 
must have been begun during the sole reign of 
Thothmes m1, and almost certainly with a view to 
the First Festival of the Thirty-year Cycle, which fell 
within that space of time, although for some unknown 
reason they had to await their dedication until the 
next cycle came round. 

On the other hand, the First Festival of the Cycle, 


on which, as they say themselves, our Needles were 
originally set up, must have been that which fell—for | 


there could have been but one—within the joint reign. 
In other words, it must have been the very same as 


thaton which Hatasu says she reared her far grander | . “ pe ; 

| prevent their Imperial Majesties from being blown up, shot, or 
| otherwise maltreated by their loving subjects, but to ensure 
. : IT) | them such a hearty welcome as would put to confusion croaking 
erected our Needles he was but king of Heliopolis. | 


monoliths at Thebes. Pliny expressly says that 
when Mesphra (the throne name of Thothmes m1) 


Of this kingdom of his in Heliopolis speaks also a 
medial column on our own obelisk. Thothmes was 
not yet what he afterwards became, when fully 
emancipated from the leading-strings of his imperious 
sister, the mightiest of all Egypt’s Pharachs. Com- 
bining now what she tells us on her pedestal inscrip- 
tion with his astronomical notes of time, we reach as 
the date of this remarkable double Enceenia, in our 
own notation, the 28th of August, B.o. 1502. 

The inscriptions with which Sesostris, the Second 
Ramses, and styled the Great, has flanked on either 
side the columns of Thothmes on our Needles are 
almost wholly Pharaonic titulature, of his own 
madly inflated kind. The translations may be taken 
asread. His son Menephtha is regarded by nearly 
all Egyptologists, on the testimony of Manetho, 
which has very likely been tampered with, as the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Menephtha’s reign can be 
shown to have ended B.o. 1184, which itis impossi le 
to accept as the date of the Biblical event. 








The association of Cleopatra’s name with the 
Needles, or obelisks—for the words are synonymous— 
may be a popular myth. But as the foundress of the 
temple to her deified lover Cxsar, before the water- 
gate of which they were meant from the first to 
stand, she may really have removed them thither 
from Heliopolis. The inscription found by Mr. 
Waynman Dixon on one of the bronze crabs beneath 
the standing obelisk makes it certain that they were 
not placed there until the eighth year of Augustus. 
This was B.c. 23, seven years after the famous queen’s 
death, and just nineteen centuries ago. Hero 
ends the ancient history of our monolith. The 
modern vicissitudes will not have been forgotten by 
the reader. BASIL H. COOPER. 





Paricties. 


CLEOPATRA’s NEEDLE.—The later history of the monument 


| now about to be erected on the Thames Embankment is thus 


briefly summed up by Professor Erasmus Wilson, at whose cost 


| it was brought to this country. ‘‘ After the victory of Alexandria, 
| in 1801, the British forces, army and navy, made efforts to bring 
| home this obelisk as a trophy of success. 
have been shortened several feet when re-erected by | 
Fontana, the re, aaa of Pope Sixtus v, in 1588. | Mehemet Ali, as an emblem of friendship. Jn 1877, the offer 
The pair to which it belongs was first reared at | 

Thebes by the Pharaoh’s second reigning son and | 


successor, Thothmes Iv, who added the lateral | 


In 1820, on the ocea- 
sion of some amicable intercourse between Egypt and England, 
the obelisk was presented to the British nation by the Pasha, 


of the obelisk was renewed—this time at the request of her 
Majesty’s ministers—by his Highness Ismail Pasha, the pre- 
sent Khedive of Egypt. In the interim, the proprietorship of 
the obelisk had fallen into the hands of a Greek gentleman, 
Giovanni Demetri, a genuine man of science, who, in the true 


and subsequent removal of the monument from his land, in 


| which it had lain buried for several centuries.’”? The zealous 


efforts of Lieut.-General J. E. Alexander to secure the gift 
deserve historic recognition. 


How Napro.teon 11’s Jor “IMPERIAL PRroGREss” WAS 
ARRANGED.—Incidents of the Second Empire are now being 


| told with more freedom than was prudent before the days of 


Sedan. It is related that some years after the coup @état, 
a progress was resolved on, and all arrangements connected 
with it were confided to Pietri, the new Prefect of Police. 
Dieppe was selected as the objective point of the jour- 
ney, principally because of its being situated in the Seine- 
Inferieure, one of the departments in which there was no state 
of siege. Most elaborate arrangements were made, not alone to 


counsellors. To this end M. Pietritook his measures, and being a 
‘*new broom,” and ambitious to make himself indispensable to 
the Second Empire, he took them effectually. A hundred 
sergents-de-ville, disguised as honest folk, were sent from Paris 
by the Northern Railway. Two were dropped at every station 
on the line, with instructions to raise the cry of ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur ! vive l’Impératrice !” on the passing of the Im- 
perial train, and they were provided with potent means—in the 
shape of pockets full of silver coin—for prevailing on the village 
peasants to follow their lead. This duty performed, they 
were to hasten to Dieppe, take up their quarters in different 
lodging-houses, as if they had come for the sea-bathing, and 
dog the Emperor and Empress in their rides and drives, spend- 
ing themselves in effusive demonstrations of loyalty and the 
money supplied to them in buying the shouts of others. In 
order that there might be a due display of bunting on so memor- 
able an occasion, the Mayor of Dieppe and a dozen or two more 
of the notabilities of the town were made members of the Legion 
of Honour the day before the arrival of the Imperial party. 
20,000 francs were distributed amongst the charitable institu- 
tions of the place, and all the pledges in the official pawnshops 
for sums under fifty frances were redeemed by the Emperor's 
command and at the public cost. Notwithstanding this hail of 
honours, however—this liberality of largess (at other eople’s 
expense)—the burgesses of Dieppe were actually so il -contis 





VARIETIES. 


tioned as to remain obdurate to a pressing entreaty from the 
Prefect of Police to allow a bevy of their daughters to clothe 
themselves in white raiment and offer to her Majesty, on 
alighting from her carriage at the station, flowers and congratu- 
lations. This unkind cut reduced the zealous M. Pietri to the 
necessity of carrying out this part of his plan with the aid of 
twenty girls picked out of a charity school. The Imperial 
train entered the station amid a perfect explosion of shouts of 
** Vive ’ Empereur ! vive VImpératrice! vive le sawveur de la 
France!” Red ribbons, bared heads, and bent forms were seen 
in all directions, and the scene, when the girls in white from 
the charity school presented the Empress with a splendid bouquet, 
was charming. The Emperor was delighted. Advancing to Per- 


signy, who was on the platform, he explained in a pleased voice | 


—‘* Listen to these joyous shouts! they have followed us all 
the way from Paris! you are very good, you ministers, but 
you do not understand la France Bonapartiste /” 


SHORTSIGHTEDNESS IN GERMANY.—The alarming rapidity 
with which shortsightedness is increasing among German stu- 
“ents formed the subject of a recent debate in the Prussian Par- 
sament. From extended observations made in the Gymnasia it 
ppears that the number of the shortsighted increases from 
wenty-three per cent. in the first year to seventy-five per cent. 
n the ninth or last year. The too frequent custom in Germany 
of forcing lads to study during the evenings with insufficient 
light, in ill-ventilated rooms, is undoubtedly a main cause of 
this widespread evil.— Nature. 


THE Worship oF BAAL AND ASHTAROTH RESTORED. — 
Clearly understand the alternative of that belief which is now 
upon your lips, though you may not have grasped it with the 
energy of a personal conviction. That alternative is really the 
substitution of the creed of ‘‘ Baal” and ‘* Ashtaroth,” that is, of 
the active and passive powers of Nature,—not, indeed, under 
the same names which they bore in the old mythologies, but 
under the philosophical titles of Force and Matter. There is, 
indeed, a wide diflerence between the two beliefs in outward form. 
The modern does not personify its objects ; it does not address 
itself to the imagination ; it excludes every kind of worship and 
all devotional feeling. But it is equally founded on a myth, 
which speaks only to the ear, and leaves a void in the brain no 
less than in the heart. It affords no more satisfaction to the 
unquenchable craving of the human mind after an origin and an 
author of being. It is not, indeed, polluted by foul and cruel 
rites; but its clear tendency, however often counteracted in 
particular cases by an honourable inconsistency, is to stifle every 
generous impulse, to check every noble aspiration, to chill every 
unselfish affection, to make virtue a dream, self-sacrifice an 
amiable hallucination, moral responsibility an empty sound.— 
From a Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge by 
the late Bishop Thirlwall. 


WINTER IN THE Woops.—The story of Edwards, the Banff 
naturalist, shows that many a votary of science may work unseen 
and unknown in humble life. The botanical knowledge of Lan- 
cashire mechanics has also been brought before the public. 
We give an extract from the letter of a working man, who, 
in a place remote from kindred companions and association, 
has reached high scientific attainments. ‘‘New Year’s Day 
was the finest day of this season (in the island of Mull). I was 
in the woods all day, and collected a great number of mosses. 
It is worth a day’s journey to go and see them at present. I 
do not think I ever saw such luxuriance of mosses. Everything 
is covered with them—the bare earth, fallen leaves, decaying 
stumps and branches, every rock and stone, and the trees 
half way up their stems. 1 am sure every shade of green is 
over and over represented by the different species; while 
Thudium passing from the brightest green to golden yellow, 
the many-coloured capsules shining like gems, and the grey 
lichens (iooking out wherever it is possible) make up a scene 
which is beyond all description. I sat for a long time on the 
rocks close beside the waterfall, gazing around, and I felt that 
even the flowers in summer could scarcely rival the present vege- 
tation of that place.” 


TRAINING Homks ror Domestic ServAnts.—Referring to 
an article in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1877, p. 765, a lady at 
Darlington thinks that generally too low an estimate is formed 
of domestic servants, though certainly they have deteriorated as 


a class in recent times. We rarely now hear of the faithful de- 
pendents who seemed part of a family, one of whom our corre- 
eres ee for fifty years in the household. The causes of 
the deterioration are various. The changes in the domestic life, 
and in the education of the better classes, have made mistresses 
less worthy of having servants of the old sort. Many ladies 








know nothing praetically of household duties. The increase of 
locomotion, especially since railways were introduced, has led to 
more frequent changes among servants. They are more unset- 
tled, and less anxious to retain situations, as the facilities are 
reater for finding places at a distance from their early homes, 
‘he spread of education, as well as the demand for female 
labour in factories, must also be taken into account. Even in 
the lower classes there is more attention given at school to head 
knowledge than to work suited to their station in life. One 
way of securing a supply of good servants would be the estab- 
lishment of training homes where girls of age from thirteen to 
sixteen could obtain practical instruction in household work. 
These homes should be under the superintendence of an old 
servant as matron. <A small weekly payment should be re- 
quired from the parents of girls thus being trained. Thesw 
homes might be associated with schools in town as well as in 
the country. 


An ANTIDOTE TO Porsonous MusHRooms.—<According toa 
aragraph on poisonous mushrooms, published in the ‘‘ Sanitary 
ecord,” Professor Schiff, of Florence, has demonstrated that the 

non-edible mushrooms have a common poison, muscarine, and 
that its effects may be counteracted either by atropine or datu- 
rine. Italian apothecaries, it is stated, now keep these twa 
alkaloids in the rural districts where the consumption of non- 
edible fungi is likely to take place. This is a hint worth 
attending to in England, as deaths from eating poisonous fungi 
are frequently occurring with us, and are likely to do so, in the 
absence of 2 more extended knowledge of the character of the 
different kinds which are commonly found in this country. It 
would, therefore, be well if Mr. Worthington Smith’s two sheets 
of excellent drawings of the British Poisonous and Edible Fungi 
were suspended in every rural schoolroom. 


A Burrep Ciry.—An ancient city has lately been discovered 
in Southern Italy, about 140 miles from Brindisi. It was named 
Sipuntum, from the Sepia or cuttlefish found in the vicinity. 
Being in a low, marshy situation, it was ultimately quitted by 
the inhabitants for a more healthy locality, and has been gradu- 
ally entombed by turf or sand and clay. The excavations have 
already revealed a temple of Diana, and a long colonnade, 
extending between sixty and seventy feet, also a curious necro- 
polis. The Italian Government has ordered systematic explora- 
tions to be made, and no doubt many interesting remains of 
Roman provincial life may be expected to reward their efforts. 
The objects and inscriptions already found have been placed in 
the National Museum at Naples. The buried city lies at about 
twenty feet beneath the present level of the soil, and in one 
place a part of the modern town of Manfredonia is located above 
the remains of the more ancient city. 


SMALL Farms workED oN AssociATED SysTEM.—It is 
generally said that small farms cannot be worked profitably. 
By joint occupancy of pasture land, and by associated use of 
steam machinery, the difficulty could generally be surmounted. 
The real objection to small farms in the Scottish Highlands is the 
desire to get quit of the population for making deer forests. <A 
correspondent has written to the ‘‘ Inverness Courier” :—‘‘ We 
have a happy illustration of the material and moral benefits 
arising from the ancient system of mixed arable and pastoral 
farms on the communal principle. Many cases may be cited op 
the estate of our esteemed and patriotic county member, Mr. A. 
Matheson, of Ardross ; but I desire here specially to refer to a 
settlement of ten families on one of his properties in Wester 
Ross, who may be said to be the sole survivors of the communal 
system referred to. Holding their lands now under lease, and 
liable individually for their proportion of rent, the arable land 
is cultivated in common, and in a manner that would do credit 
to the best farmer in the country. The hill-grazing is enjeyed 
also in common for the pasturage of their flocks, which consist 
of a mixed stock of horses, cattle, and sheep, and certainly 
nothing more fitted to gladden the eye of the artist or husband- 
man could be desired than the herd of grand, shaggy Highland 
cattle—black, brindled, red, dun, and silver-grey—as they 
browse on the hill-side among the blooming heather. Other two 
townships, of ten and eleven families respectively, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, but of late creation, adjoin this community, and 
are yearly adding to the area of arable land by reclamation 
from a most intractable soil. The salient results of these 
peasant communities—pray mark this—is a larger aggregate 
rental to the landlord than could be got for the same area of 
land if rented by one ‘ enterprising farmer ;’ larger pastoral and 
agricultural proceeds ; comfort and prosperity among so many 
families ; the practical extinction of pauperism ; and the nurture 
of a hardy, healthy peasant race, among whom ardent attach- 
ment to their landlord is a real living principle.” 





